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WINCHESTER.-At a meeting held on Wednesday, Jan. 25th, m the Lecture 
Room of the College Museum, Mrs. J. S. Thomas read a paper on Some 
Difficulties of Teaching the Old Testament to Children. She began by 
saying that the children of the present day were lamentably ignorant of t 
Bible ; probably the neglect of the Bible lesson was due to the fee ing ° 
many thoughtful parents that since they cannot, in the light of mg er 
criticism,” themselves regard all the Old Testament stories as histonca ac s 
or events, they ought not to teach them to their children as such. As regar 
the first difficulty — want of time — Mrs. Thomas urged that the Bible rea ^ 
was the most important lesson for the child and duty of the mother, an 
such should be given the preference over all other lessons and duties, 
regards the second difficulty Mrs. Thomas gave some most useful hints on ^ 
way of teaching children at various ages. She advised that the s 
should at first be told quite simply, without raising any doubts or q ues 1 ^ 
on the part of the very young child ; that the mother should watch ® 
carefully for any signs of doubt at a later age, and when the ^ ueS ^ e j er 
begin, to answer them without reserve in some cases, and in others to 
the answer until a later age ; above all never to be afraid of saying, ^ ^ 
know. Then as the children get old enough to understand, if * s * 
explain to them fully the history and composition of the Bible, that > 
one book of one time, but a whole literature of history, romance, ( ^ ram rea ^ e J 
“oetry, covering centuries of time ; that it teaches us how God re^ ^ 
tie truth about Himself 
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he truth about Himself and His people very gradually and throu yy 

>orts of channels, and though the events may not have happened as a 
written, the eternal truth underlying the stories is the lesson we 11 kin dly 
stu y. There was a short discussion after the paper, and Mrs. R a 
£ave tea to the members and their friends who were present. 
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THINGS THAT MAKE CHILDREN AFRAID.* 

By George R. Wilson, Esq., M.D. 

Lei me say, at the outset, that we have had some difficulty 
in arranging the title of this paper : “ Things that make 
children afraid.” I understand that you have had from 
Dr. Macpherson a lecture on the subject of “ Timid Children,” 
and that you have learned from him what sort of children 
these are who become easily affrighted and often without 
cause. To-day I wish to speak not so much about the 
children who are disposed to fear, but rather about fear 
itself. And I wish to say some things about it which may 
seem to you beyond the scope of the advertised text. 
Had 1 dared — had I thought it would be explicit enough 
and attractive enough — I should have entitled this paper 
simply, Fear. But, even so, it could not be descriptive, for it 
will at once become clear to you that this is a desperately 
wide subject. To talk about things that make children afraid 
is to talk about nearly everything in the light of the sun and 
about some things which, if all tales be true, are a long way 
above it, and about others which are immeasurably below it. 

I was unfortunate enough to miss Dr. Macpherson s lecture , 
so do not know what types those are concerning which he 
spoke specially. I can imagine, however, how well you 
recognised the timid child, somewhat imperfect perhaps in 
form or in feature, in build or in blood, maybe somewhat 
uncouth or ungainly, even unsightly in appearance and very 
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anxious types o ^ be afraid an d neV er will or can be 

children who aie ^ pictu re I wish to add something, 
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something not c 1 J tQ g j ve , in one of the St. Andrew’s 

Some ‘fbWwical account of fear ; and I would have y„ u 
lectures, a b & minary fact that fear is the emotion which 
grasp this asap ^ any other in the human animal, and 

Z”!t ^necessarily so because of the history and organisation 
7 race We must revert constantly— when we try to 
0t < ! Ur * nroblem of our children’s education— we must 
revert "constantly to the mode or manner in which they look 
,t things That is to say, we must have regard not only to 
what they are feeling and doing, but to the child s attitude 
in general And I think that is a useful criticism of the modes 
of attention of different people, including children, which 
describes the state of mind as either fugitive, i.e., trying to 
escape something, or predatory, i.e., trying to grasp something. 
If you take careful stock of the children with whom you come 
in contact from this point of view of fear, you will soon be 
able to classify two types, those who are trying to escape 
things and those who are trying not to let things escape them. 

I shall return to this again when I come to speak of the mode 
of attention, the way of looking at things, which makes the 
difference between dread and confidence. And perhaps it 
will be easier if, instead of saying that there are these two 
types of children which we can identify, we take it this way, 
that there are two states of mind which we can recognise, 
both in ourselves and in our children — one, the state of min 
in which you are trying to escape things that you are afrai 
of, and the other, the state of mind when you are trying not 
to let things escape you. And the things which make children 
afraid are — and I think you will be sure of this if y oU 
it out are things which invade their selves or which threaten 
to invade their selves. In other words, people are afraid wh e 
things round and about them seem to grow bigger than t e 
themselves are ; when circumstances get out of proportion » 
when the environment looms larger than the self. . , 
That this should happen depends upon a habit of min , 
which I hope to have some time to speak, the habit of regard 6 
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oneself us apart from things in general. To borrow the 
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error in our thinking and in the thought of ou'^LdTe^They 
are accustomed to the rdea of themselves as in relation, and 
very often in a relation of something like antagonism, to 
everything else, whereas, the only possible hope of escape 
from fear ,s to understand that all things- V ou and I and 
thunder and lightning, crashes and blasts, big beasts and 
noisy people— all are working together. As Dr. Bevan Lewis 
would put it, the foundation is laid for fear when subject- 
consciousness exceeds object-consciousness. An excess of 
self-consciousness is the root of the evil, an excess of that 
habit of mind which regards the self as opposed to the rest 
ot things. For if a childdias this exaggerated self-consciousness 
he must clearly suffer from loneliness— the isolation of a poor 
weak individual alone against a whole. 

I shall labour this point because, unless you have given 
much thought to it, you will not easily realise how great a 
part fear plays in the lives of most people and especially of 
self-conscious children. We are sometimes asked to suppose 
that some other emotion is the prevailing factor in life, and 
many fond parents and their friends speak and write as if 
love were paramount in the child mind. That, I think you 
will agree, is not the case and perhaps never can be the case. 
All the same I think it would be worth trying to make it so, 
to make fear give place to something brighter and more 
promising. For fear, though it may prove a very strong 
incentive, of necessity hampers and dwarfs the character. 

And while we think of fear and what brings it to children, 
we must bear in mind many degrees and aspects of it, and that 
it is sometimes almost pure and alone and at other times just 
one of several recognisable elements in the mental content. 
Thus, for example, you have several degrees of intensity 
between that vague uneasiness which we call apprehension 
and the acute, actual thing we call terror ; and these phases 
of fear vary in their intensity according as they are with or 
without something else in the mind ; that is to sa\ , t lat a 
slight state of fear is a state in which other phases of mind 
accompany the dread and make it doubtful an c i u c 
for if there is any other thing present in your consciousness, 
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possession ^rine how almost purely physical terror i s 
tliat by remem 6^ ^ the inte nsest form of fear. At 
or whatever v ^ gtate in w hich we have stopped thinking 


01 vvm* ^ state in which wc aicl v ^ uhuk 

its worst, fear is ‘ be ourse i ve s. At its worst, we are 
and have indeed ceaseu . . . , 

the abject prey U1 ^^ e ourse lves and know ourselves tor- 


of some violent storm of purely physical 
3 1 L are beside ourselves and know ourselves tor- 
mented^d can do nothing for ourselves but look on, or, if 
l a p of less terror comes, scream. 

" There are four things which make all children af raid-parents, 
T \ teachers and policemen. These are things which 
chsh with the child-person and with hurt to it. I wish, if I 
ran to take you with me in this notion of the psychology of 
fear and to show all through the significance of what I have 
iust said that fear comes when the self seems about to be 
overcome, or at least badly buffetted, by the other than self. 
And I wish also to lay stress upon the corollary that fear is 
a by-product of that habit of mind— which is a fallacy and a 
delusion — that the self is a thing apart. When one learns 
that oneself is part and parcel of a whole and that all the rest 
may be with us and not against us, then fear ceases , perfect 
love has cast it out ; for that phrase I take leave to interpret 
philosophically and psychologically as meaning just that one 
somehow learns to be at one with everybody and everything. 

Now a child cannot understand that idea ; but I believe 
he can learn it ; can know, most of the time, that things all 
things — are working together, and quite certainly he can 
know only too easily that sometimes they are not. 

So, if you please, we shall first take these four things : parents, 
nurses, teachers, and policemen, and try to see how fear 
comes into the child-mind because of them. 

Beyond all question, parents are the most fearful thing 
children have to contend with. And there, you see, at the 
very start, one automatically phrases the difficulty — our childu 11 
have us “to contend with.” They discover, and none of us 
is good enough or clever enough to prevent the discovery, 
that they and we are not always working together. Now 
remember a night very long ago at the Ethical Club when 
lscussed some such subject as this, and when I waS 
un ortunate position in which I am now again, selec 
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rha7at a th P e aP fl e ni s h r .h he ; ^ ‘° *“ to ^member 

wry' like a quar re ^ ^ 

., • , , • , T , / CLWeen another member and mvself on 

he po nt which I had tried hard to make about the child-mind 

that there ^ is no virtue in obedience; and I remember that 

m , he , lea ° f the " 10ment w e forged a phrase which has been 
welded into my whole belief about the relation of child and 
parent, that obedience is a necessity, not a virtue. By that 
I mean that a well-trained boy should never, or as seldom 
as possible, feel good because he has obeyed or feel bad because 
he has disobeyed. To obey should become as habitual and 
as automatic as brushing his feet on the doormat or cleaning 
his teeth — a mere matter of behaviour that has no moral 
significance whatever. And I would add that a sense of 
having to obey is a pity. It means that the child’s world is 
somehow being lessened : whereas, if fear is to be kept at bay 
we should do all we can to make the child unconscious of 
any boundaries to his world. But obedience is of course a 
necessity. Your boy must do what you tell him and, if be 
does not, he must suffer for it, and suffer physically. I am 
of those who go back to physical means as the final resort ; 
recognise bodily pain or suffering or restraint as the final 
incentive, the compelling power. That fear, I think, parents 
must always make use of with their children, until angels are 
born to them who will never have any need of correction, and 
then we shall have arrived at a millennium when there shall 
be no more need for gatherings such as this. 

But assuming that the child has acquired the habit of 
obedience there ought to be no fear of the parent, and, indeed, 
I should go further and say that even while he is acquiring 
obedience fear should be much less than it commonly is. 
And to that end the child must learn, as soon as he learns 
anything, that things are working together foi good , he 
must be made to feel that fear only comes when he puts himself 
in opposition to the not-self. And here comes somet nng 
difficult for the parent, yet incumbent upon him both for his 
child’s sake and on every account— he must teach his chile y 
example and by precept that each one of us is part an parce c 
a whole. In the early stages there is bound to be a clashing o 
individual desire with the common good, but I repeat w a 
have often said on occasions such as this, that, in spite o 
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, life Which Shows up in Strong relief the bad side 
experience ot me ^ ^ my opinion that young people are 
of human nature, i that the average child is much more 
surprisingly *mena of our fathers would suggest. 

prone to be good ^ parents have acquired this notion 

Supposing then ^ par t of a whole, and supposing 

that we ourselves fgd it or are beginning to understand 

that our chlld ^ en little f ea r between us. Any fear that 

it, there will x personal kind— the fear perhaps in 

remains will hj ^ ^ , am going t o hurt him. but that I 
the Ch ‘ d . f doin „ something amiss and which will bring hurt 
am my n ,f us g tad I am fully persuaded that that occurs 
often in the ch,ld-ex P erienoe-a more or less vague dread or 
apprehension that things are not going quite right. 

And here the nurse comes in. For. as I must repeat part 
of 'the essence of fear is a sense of things clashing^ And very 
often, and especially in a large household, there is daily friction 
in the child’s mind between what father or mothci says and 
what nurse says. Naturally, the child regards the parent as 
supreme both in wisdom and in purpose ; at least that is the 
delusion we rear the poor creatures upon ; yet perforce the 
nurse is the person with whom children are usually most 
intimate and the nurse of commerce is too often a woman 
who has not the rudiments of this notion of enlarging a child s 
horizon. Moreover, a considerable number of nurses find 
themselves in a place where there is, or appears to be, some 
unpleasant difference between husband and wife, and aie 
disposed to take a side with one against the other. In such 
a case the children must be in perpetual torment, afraid at 
one moment of father, the next of mother, the next of nurse , 
and, indeed, I know of many cases of that kind, where a disunion 
between nurse and parents has bred constant fear in th e 
children. The first qualification of a nurse then, as it seems 
to me, is that she should share the general notions of the 
parents, have the same notions of fitness that her employers 
have. No boy or girl can grow up fearless in a house where 
the nur se disagrees with the parents or is disloyal to their id eaS 
Then the teacher comes in and still further compli ca * eS 
uigs and usually makes them more fearful. I shall r 
t°, f '° sa y to ° much about teachers. The topic is one whn 
n seductl ve. I wish to stick to my point and sngg 
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only two things about a boy’s or a girl’s fear of the teacher. 
One thing is just what I have been saying about the nurse, 
that fear often grows in a young mind because of a discrepancy 
between the rules of school or of the schoolroom and the rules 
of home, and one ought to be very careful, I think, that the 
code of the school is as nearly as may be the code of the home. 
And when I say that I mean that one should take much greater 
pains than is usual to get to know the teacher and make sure 
that he or she is not a person to be afraid of. The other 
thing I wish to say about teachers is that some of them have, 
and some of them have not, acquired this idea of a common 
good. And you will find, I think, if you go to the bottom 
of it, that when a pupil is afraid of a teacher, that teacher is 
a person who has not himself grasped the idea that each of 
us is part of a whole, and that the whole and not the part is 
what we are here to work for. And so, of course, regarding 
each boy or girl, or oneself as a unit, one is bound to excite 
an excessive feeling of something approaching antagonism : 
and therewith comes fear. Show me a teacher who thinks 
esprit de corps the best thing about his school and I shall 
undertake that he is one of whom the boys are not afraid. 

And so, of course, that brings me to the policeman. I must 
make him serve as a type of something bigger. But do not 
let us take him frivolously, for the policeman, I know, comes 
near to inspiring terror in many boy-minds, and I suspect 
that girls have an equivalent. Indeed, if you come to think 
of it, the function of a policeman, his raison d ctre, is to make 
people and especially young people, afraid. I do not suppose 
that anyone here imagines that policemen make us good , 
but they certainly make us uncomfortable. Here, Perhaps, 
I think there is a sex-difference ; or, if there is not, 1 sha 
suppose one, for it helps to make my point. I suppose 
little girls are not so afraid of the policeman as little boys are. 
Older girls I know are rather fond of him, wher^s young m 
dislike him even though they do not fear mm 
ladies positively love him as one* who can pi ot iun , , 

difficult street crossing and give the whole traf c( >f caffi s^d 
cars and motors and lorries to understan ia s 

upon a lady’s safety. And we men come, m our y ^ 
to learn as we slowly learn many ot ux t “" g policema n is 
feminine intuition grasped long ag > 
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an mstrume ^ ^ fce frivolous 

a l mean it One knows that very often he is held out as 
""threat to refractory children, and therein ,s a great injustice, 
. the policeman who is made a person to dread 

"° ° L children also who are deprived of this chance of 
understanding the idea of good government. Fear would „„ t 
revail in the boy’s mind as regards the policeman if we 
took pains to inculcate the lesson that he is an official who 
stands for fair-play and freedom, comfort and safety. And 
that is a lesson which, in a free country such as ours, brings 
no fear with it— that things are to be done decently and in 
order, that law and order are good and necessary, not 
malevolent, not vindictive. And if that source of fear— the 
fear of the law— were escaped from, and the good converse 
of it realised, that we are all here not to guard against each 
other but to combine for each other, a great deal of mischief 
other than the idle fears of schoolboys would be evaded. 
There would be fewer cases for the lawyers. Even 
churches might agree if they but learned that lesson. 

But there are things other than people of which children 
are afraid, and sometimes deadly afraid. Of these one might 
make an almost endless list. Since I undertook to read this 
paper I have made many enquiries of many people. I have 
even gone the length of trying to classify things that are 
feared in a physiological classification as, for instance, things 
seen, things heard, things felt ; or big things, little things, 
things that envelope, things that press upon a point. But 
it is all encyclopaedic and futile. 

I shall therefore be content to select a few instances of 
fear in children and to comment cursorily upon them. And, 
as we consider these, I would have you bear in mind two 
e ements which often exist in children’s fear. The fhst 0 
1( se is ignorance, for, as we all know, mystery and mis- 
i standing lay the foundations for fear in a great many 
J? SeS \ a i lso wish you to bear in mind this feeling which 
Fm- C . !' aS of an inva sion of his person or personality- 
of hr Xam .! > e ’ tW ° cases have been brought to my knowledge 
One W j° UCre * n a deadly terror of an approaching ban 

S d^turbed by a band of fifes and drums which iffi 
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informant told me came alone the rnaH , , 

his window every Wednesdav nipht l \ P assed dose to 
so filled him with terror thafhe f h," “ in bed - and 
the elothes and howled 

behaved similarly when' a brLs b^’d -T nepheW - 
, , ., i 1 a Drass hand, as it frequently did 

ThHw th h0U H “ Which he U -d. NowVre y is no 
doubt that the sound of a band approaching and passing is 

very impressive ; it is of course the crescendo effect which 
all of us must at times have felt to be overwhelming when 
produced by a large orchestra. I believe that children who 
have a fear of this effect have a sense of something big and 
irresistible closing in upon them to their hurt. The same element 
is present in a child’s fear of the wind, and you have it also 
in such instances as when a child finding himself enclosed 
by a flock of sheep which he has met in the lane, gives himself 
up for lost. In all these cases the environment looms too 
large for the personality. Perhaps there is something of this 
too in the fear of solitude which is a very common one. I 
should think nearly every child has at one time or another 
been reduced to a state of panic at the thought that all his 
friends had left him, and that he had to face unknown dangers 
alone. It is also very common for children to be afraid of 
rushing waters, and that is rather difficult to explain ; perhaps 
it is partly the impression of irresistible force which a torrent 
gives and partly a kind of dizzy effect upon one’s nerves. 
The best case of fear induced by mystery that I have heard 
of lately is that of a bov who had been frequently told by his 
nurse to keep away from the door or w’indow “ for fear of the 
draught.” In the boy’s mind “ the draught ” took monstrous 
form, and at last one night when the boy’s father who was a 
big man arrived home unexpectedly and came in at the bedroom 
door still wearing his out-of-door garments, the boy howled with 
terror and hid under the bedclothes. He explained sub- 
sequently that he thought his father was the draught. 

We may if we like make a distinction between fears which 
are instinctive and those which are acquiied. Of the lattei 
variety for instance is the dread which a burnt child 
of the fire, but I have known many children who had an 
instinctive fear of fire, especially of a big fire in the open an. 
A great many children have a wholesome die ad of \anous 
manifestations of illness, as for instance of the reeling of a 
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TrTTTf all epileptic, a swoon, the horrid palor of 
drunk man, the ^ vomiting or bleeding and the appearance 
an invalid, the : s g dread) amounting sometimes to panic 

of a corpse. » , • when they themselves experience illness, 

betakes some ^ fdly distre ssed the first time they see their 
Some of than ^ ^ ^ sure they are going to die the 

own blood ’ a sick liea dache ; and we can recall the story 

o"h Mren ‘in their berths on board ship who fetched their 
m0 ,her by howhngwtth t ^ ^ somethjng „ 

SomT children are very much afraid of the sea without ever 
having been sick or in danger of drowning and it has been said 
that this is a proper thing, that it is right or us to fear the sea, 
because the sea would devour us if it got the chance. This is, 
to my mind, a most excellent illustration of how not to direct 
the attention. The child and all of us have to learn to think 
of the sea as a great and mighty and kind friend and ally. 

The last case of night terror that 1 was called to prescribe 
for was that of a child who awoke in a panic owing to dis- 
turbance of the heart’s action following indigestion. The 
panic with him took the form of a fear of burglars and for 
several nights in succession he half awoke, seemed unconscious 
of those round him whom his screams had brought, and 
insisted that burglars were near. A few days later he was 
taken to a country house which is nearer to a line of railway 
than any house I have known ; the trains shake the whole 
house as they rush bv, and there are a great many of them 
both by night and by day. We were afraid therefore that 
the boy’s sleep would be more than ever disturbed. On the 
contrary he took the greatest delight from the first in these 
trains, tried in vain to keep awake to listen for them and never 
had another seizure of panic. The case is interesting on 
account of two suggestions : one, that the nervous disturbance 
which brought on panic and culminated in an unpleasant 
image of burglars was ousted by the nervous disturbance that 
is to say the noise and vibration — for which there was a very 
tangible and intelligible cause ; and the other that this boy, 
ever since he was out of long clothes, had had a hobby which njs 
at ler shared with him for engines and trains, and his favoun c 
amusement was to work a toy railway. Big strange room* 
anCl bur S lars were nasty and unfamiliar ; trains were friends- 
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Parents admit to a difficulty that, if 
make the child afraid, it is not easy to teach him, for instance° 
to keep away from fi re , precipices, the well of the stairs, deep 
water etc. ut it seems to me simple just to bring the child 
up to the habit of keeping far away from all such dangers by 
necessity of that obedience to rule of which I spoke earlier 
in the lecture. There is no need to associate such thin-s 
with actual fear in the child’s mind. 

One qualification I wish to make of what I said, and am 
about to repeat, that fear is the prevailing emotion in human 
life. Now by that I do not mean to say that it is there at all 
frequently. Most children spend many of their hours without 
fear. Indeed I think we are safe to assume that most of the 
time the child mind is empty of all emotion and that the 
content is chiefly sensory or muscular. But as a motif I think 
there is no doubt that fear determines character and conduct 
more than any other emotion does, that is, if we include in the 
term those milder phases of emotion to which I have referred — 
uneasiness, apprehension, anxiety, and such modes of mind. 

I think it wall repay you to consider how fear has come to 
have the commanding place in life which it does have, and 
to consider whether it ought to have that place and whether 
by an unremitting attention to a certain gymnastic we can 
eliminate or largely moderate the fear which children have. 
And, to understand how fear has come to be, w r e must have 
recourse to a biological survey of life, a survey which must 
take us in imagination as far back as we can go, to a time 
wffien, as animals in the forming, our heart and nerves were 
being fashioned by the exigencies of feral life. Then, you 
see, fear was a vital necessity. Every leaf that stirred, every 
twig that snapped, every taint that met the nostril, the aspect 
of cloud and country, mountain, river, and sea, every possib e 
experience, in fact, went to mould a nervous constitution 
organised very largely for defence, for self-protection. oi 
these were times of deadly, constant dangers, times w len 
wounds and disease and death were as common as a ) ’§ 
There is little doubt that, in those days, the senses o our 


of 


ancestors were exceedingly acute. I mean ie 
sight and smell and hearing ; and with the evo u ion 0 
organs there developed a great central mechanism 0 ‘ 1 • 

Later, as the rational functions became moie piominei 
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[AKE children afraid. 


“ nd thlS Dr ”sions”nd more related to ideas. But that the* 
sense-impress an organised system of nerves whose 

1S such a m n0 one can reasonably doubt. Some- 

activity do in to operation, and especially j n 


response to something in the immediate environ- 
c ' \ children grow older, such occasions of fear become 

CL U comes mor/frequently as the result of thinking. 

\nd once again I would urge that fear persists often i n 
such cases because of wrong thinking, because we have failed 
to educate the child up to a sense of harmony. For this is 
an inevitable heritage of the human race, this tendency to 
dissociate oneself from everything and everybody and think 
of oneself as apart. I remember certain philosophies which 
make a great boast of this achievement, certain writers who 
speak of it as making a great advance when man learned 
self-consciousness. And it may have been in some sense 
an advance, it certainly was a necessary stage ; but I think 
the time has come when we have got to unlearn it, when, if we 
are to live a fearless life, we must develop the idea that we are 
joined with each other and with all nature — nay, even that we 
cannot in reality dissociate ourselves from the inanimate things 
beside which we live. And to learn that, I think activity is the 
main thing, and here again you will see how quick a reaction 
you get in a subsidence of fear. Speaking roughly, you are 
not afraid when you are doing something ; it is oftenest when 
you are idle or when your hands are tied that fear comes. 

And in general it is true, I think, that the best way to diminish 
self-consciousness and to increase confidence is by encouraging 
boys and girls to be almost constantly doing something. Let 
them learn an intimate familiarity with as many things under 
the sun as they can grasp, and' above all let them develop 
a constructive habit, a habit of handling material and making 
things, of shoving things along, of putting things together* 
making things grow. Let them join with all the sh 1 
an orces of nature and of art and get to know them as alh eS ’ 
an even if an occasion for fear should arise, their dread W 
so toned for them by the consciousness of a wide and s ^ r ° 

br-fr^ °+i * nt * mac * es that hedge them in, and fear will re * re 
e these ^pports which they have made their familiars- 
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TWO COUNTRIES* 
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Lady Battersea. 


THE study of geography has always had a special fascination 
for me. It even extended in my schoolroom days to the 
drawing of maps, more or less neatly and accurately executed 
And since my schoolroom days my interest in geography 
has not diminished. 1 even invent a new kind of map con 
taining what some might call imaginary countries, but which 
to me are very real ones, and which / shall call the “ Home 
and the Foreign Countries.” I like to draw out the points 
of contrast and of likeness between the two countries ; in 
one or in both of them we spend our lives. They comprise 
home and public duties. I can see these two countries in 
my mind’s eye : the home country with its hills and valleys, 
its Hill of Difficulty, its Valley of Humiliation, its Doubting 
Castles, its Delectable Mountains, its Enchanted Ground and 
its House Beautiful. And I have crossed the line that somehow 
seems to lead straight into the foreign land, which after all 
is not so very different from the home country. Has it not 
also got its attractive places, its dangerous points, its Vanity 
Fair, its island of Self-love, its promontory of Egoism ? I am 
sure that Mr. Worldly Wiseman inhabits both countries, 
and that the young woman whose name was Dull, may be 


met with both at home and abroad. 

I have often heard people say that we women should find 
our sphere in the home country alone, and that to leave its 
safe precincts for the foreign country may unsex us, or make 
us useless for home work. I cannot agree with this, besides 
which, whether we like it or not, whether it be to our advantage 
or not, we walk, as it were, imperceptibly from the one 
country into another ? Do not our nurseries, oui school 
rooms, our kitchens, expand into nurseries, schoolrooms, 
kitchens for the nation ? Such as the creche, the elementary 
and secondary schools, the lodging houses, the restaurant-', 
all of which so often come under the direction o women. 
Women are no longer thought ou t of phice when tie ) 
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